JEALOUSY

of the two monarchs. Frederick said: 1 do not think that the
King of Prussia need be circumspect towards zdernotsdk
Poisson, particularly if she is arrogant and lacking in the
respect due to crowned heads.5 He actually nicknamed his
lap-dog, which slept in his bed, Pompadour.

On the other hand, Maria-Theresa assured her through
her ambassador 'of all the regards she could desire .

A Court intrigue precipitated Pompadour's decision to
adopt her new political role. She heard that a rival, the beauti-
ful marquise de Coislin, who had behaved insolently towards
her once at a card party, was also devoted to the cause of
Austria. She found out that she was being thrown into the
King's path by the hateful prince de Conti, who wanted to use
her as an instrument serving his own ends. Pompadour had
scotched his little plot by violating the secret of the posts1 and
showing to Louis a letter from an old parliamentary council-
lor in which he deplored the haughtiness, extravagance and
avidity of the Coislin. This had the desired effect on Louis,
who, as Pompadour knew, 'would sign without thinking for
a million and would give with difficulty a hundred louis from
his private purse'. Pompadour could not have borne to sec
another woman trying to take from her the initiative of her
plans.

Thenceforward she embarked seriously^ on strengthening
the natural antipathy that existed between Frederick and
Louis. In Louis' eyes, Frederick was heavy, brutal, vain,
malicious and coarse, while Louis, on the surface at least,
always had the dignity and elegance of the man of breeding,
A man of depraved morals himself, Frederick had the effron-
tery to ridicule Louis in every way, and to pay French "writers
to write dreadful pamphlets about his private life. He cast in

1 Haifa dozen clerks opened letters at the post-office, took an impres-
sion of the seals and copied the contents of letters. Every Sunday, the
post-office steward brought the letters to the King and Madame de
Pompadour.